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tionate, but it is the same in method. In the infancy
of society, when one man encroached upon another
he met sometimes with reproof, sometimes with
retaliatory resentment, sometimes with violent pun-
ishment. It thus came about that certain things
became associated with the prospect of suffering and
others with that of reward, or, at least, of acquies-
cence; and as this instruction is one which goes on
with every man every moment of his life, it is per-
fectly learned. This is the sort of knowledge that
every man has of the law resting upon custom.
There may be cases where the legally right and the
legally wrong may not be known, but how few they
are ! Every convicted criminal knows that it is idle
to pretend that he did not know he was doing wrong,
for no one would believe him. Of this mode of
knowing the law Bentham apparently had no know-
ledge. He really seemed to think that the enactment
and publication of the law was not only the best
but the only way of bringing a knowledge of it to the
bulk of the members of society.

Of course that knowledge which all have of what
things are right and what wrong in the unwritten
law does not often include a knowledge of the precise
penal consequences which may follow the commission
of a wrong, nor is it of any importance that it should.
It is enough for a man to know that a thing is right
and that he ought to do it, or that it is wrong and that
he ought to abstain from it. The notion that the
whole criminal class are entitled to have brought
home to them the particular amount of the penalty
which the law attaches to particular offenses,